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(198) THE CENTURY REVOLUTION 1603-1714, 
Christopher Hill, Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson, 340 pp. Illus- 
trated. (Vol. the eight-volume history England now being 
published Thomas Nelson and Sons.) Reviewed JOSEPH 
FRANK, University Rochester. 

Reviewing history book that covers large swath years 
similar reviewing novel: one’s expectations and prejudices, 
rather than one’s professional knowledge, tend the deter- 
mining factors. Most can criticize work his own spe- 
cial field merely estimating how complete and accurate the 
book is. But volume that tries cover eleven decades and 
interpret them coherent manner can never “complete”; 
and insofar the author departs from the cautious and the plati- 
tudinous his can always called question. Despite 
these cautions and platitudes mine, with good deal 
conviction that recommend Christopher Hill’s The Century 
Revolution. 


VOLUME 


NUMBER 


WINTER, 1961 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Arthur Axelrad, Utah State University 
Paul Dolan, St. College 
David Hadas, University Rochester 
Robert Hinman, University Rochester 
Kaufmann, University Rochester 
Katherine Koller, University Rochester 
John Shawcross, Newark College 


Engineering 


Meserole, Pennsylvania State University 


The book functionally organized. Besides brief Introduc- 
tion and Epilogue, consists four parts, the dividing years 
being 1640, 1660, and 1688; and each section opens with short 
and efficient “narrative events.” Professor Hill, seems me, 
has two audiences mind. One the modern college student, who 
likely more interested large forces and patterns than 
the minutiae chronology; the other the teacher 
informed amateur who, though may widely read the 
seventeenth century, wants well focused aerial view the en- 
tire Hill excellent pilot. (It possible, how- 
ever, quarrel with the fact that concentrates the years 
before Restoration, though agree with him that they provide 
the more interesting and fertile features the seventeenth- 
century terrain.) 


the most valuable feature this book that its author 
knows his economic history. All too often historical surveys ignore 
the coal miner and the peasant, lose sight the price bread 
speculating about the price salvation, and forget that sweat, 
well blood and tears, the stuff history. Without becoming 
determinist statistician, Hill constantly, but usually un- 
obtrusively, reminds the reader how much such phenomena 
wage rates, unemployment, fluctuations the price corn had 
with shaping events. Indeed, the end the book—and 
with the aid four skillful charts—the reader has gained some 
feel what might have been like have been hewer wood 
and drawer water 300 years ago. Moreover, the Restoration 
Settlement, cite only one example, makes much more sense when 
one aware what had happened English real estate during 
the preceding decade. 


Though The Century Revolution inclined Marxist 
its view history, does not underplay the political, social, 
and intellectual factors. the contrary, approximately 300 
pages Hill sketches the complex interplay many forces and 
the hectic march events—a march, not rout, because these 
events are intelligently selected, analyzed, and evaluated. Half- 
a-dozen quotations can perhaps suggest the author’s grounding 
reality, his penetration, his contemporaneity—and the function- 
alism his style. Though taken out context, they are, think, 
legitimate “come-on” for the potential purchaser this book. 


For instance, generalizing about the first half the seven- 
teenth century, Hill writes that “the absolute paternal authority 
which all moralists insisted corresponded the economic 
necessities the average one the major ideas cur- 
rent during the first half the century comments: “The 
beauty the concept fundamental law lay precisely its 
vagueness and the assumption that was self-evident. All could 
agree about the importance something that was never defined.” 
Throughout shows how, “in normal usage, ‘the people’ did not 
include the poor,” and how, especially the 1650’s, “the 
events was driving the men property logic, 


| 


turns out, that not only continued operate but became more 
rigid. Thus the years after 1660 were characterized “tendency 
oligarchy,” and “the Restoration was restoration the 
united class whom Parliament represented even more than the 
King. The Convention Parliament was not summoned the King; 
summoned him.” One more sample, this one dealing with the 
later years the century, illustrates how the author, with sub- 
dued Shavian twinkle, can generalize without being vague 
flabby: “The medieval conception the clergy finally vanished; 
they became one many professions, much the worst remun- 
erated.” 


The Century Revolution is, think, fine blend: excellent 
scholarship plus deft touch. 


(199) THE LEVELLERS AND THE ENGLISH REVOLU- 
TION, Brailsford. Ed. Christopher Hill. London: Cresset 
Press, 1961, xvi, 715 pp. 55s. 


The late Brailsford devoted himself causes such 
female suffrage, Balkan emancipation, and socialism. Inevitably 
then this uncompleted product his final years book intended 
carry message, full moral and political overtones; but be- 
cause did not survive write the conclusion, the message 
not explicit. Its historical center the contention that de- 
cisive moments the English Revolution, the intellectual and 
poltical initiative lay with the Levellers and that Cromwell and 
the Independent Grandees followed their lead. 


Some features the book are annoying: Richard Overton 
“Dick” (had Brailsford been American one can imagine the 
clamor about this chumminess which would have come from Brit- 
ish critics), and one puzzled references “our peasants 
the mid-seventeenth century.” 


the other hand, the book full interesting dicta and 
theses: what was stake the Revolution was the ownership 
the soil England. The Levellers linked the class-conscious- 
ness the ‘laborious and industrious people’ with the emotional 
force English nationalism. idealism the Puritan Revo- 
lution went pieces society ruthlessly acquisitive any 
this island ever witnessed.” Cromwell left England “no better 
happier than found it.” 


But contradictions are not far seek. “it was 
venal and mercenary age,” but 18, “England was living un- 
der high pressure, that alike the fields action and thought 
her people reached stature, moral and intellectual, which 
dwarfed their normal lives.” 


Amongst the generalizations are some points which ought 
commonly known but are worth noting here because they are 
often forgotten by, unknown to, literary scholars. One 
these that the terms Presbyterian and Independent were used 
both political and religious sense (Evelyn was later dis- 
tinguish between and Presbyterians) 
and the two did not necessarily coincide. seventeenth-century 
statement that Presbyterian does not necessarily mean that 
believed predestination approved Calvinistic church 
government; might mean merely that was politician the 
landowning mercantile classes, who opposed the extremer claims 
the crown, and wished rid episcopacy and transfer 
the control the church and religious belief Parliament.” 
Another important but often neglected point made Brailsford 
that just today revolutionaries try first get control 
broadcasting stations, the seventeenth century wars were 
fought get control the pulpit. 

But the book centers the Levellers with chapters intol- 
erance, Overton, Walwyn, Lilburne, the New Model, the Putney 
debates, and the subsequent history the Levellers until they 
disappear, many them allegedly into the Quakers. This loose 
framework allows numerous excursions like the chapter “Rival 
which confined largely competent retelling 
the career and aims Hugh Peters; but Brailsford’s attributing 


Peters’ proposals free trade and single direct tax Leveller 
sources unproved and questionable. slightly abbreviated re- 
print periodical article the Diggers has been used sup- 
ply the lack Chapter XXXIV. Like most the material the 


volume, covers familiar ground covered more efficiently other 
scholars, 


Indeed the defect this huge treatise that re-covers too 
much that better presented elsewhere. Its publication ten years 
ago would have been welcome compendium previous schol- 
arship the Levellers, combined with some shrewd insights, and 
tied together more less consistent point view. The vol- 
ume still has some value grand introduction left-wing puri- 
tan thought and action for those unfamiliar with the period; but 
they need their guard, for Brailsford’s views have fre- 
quently been superseded new scholarly discoveries and insights, 


and far too anxious translate the Levellers into modern 
democrats. 


many ways the best and certainly the most reliable parts 
the book are the footnotes and interpolations written Chris- 
topher Hill attempt correct its faults and bring 
date—particularly the final chapter Leveller influences 
France, which the leading authority that subject, Olivier 
Lutaud has contributed. Brailsford’s study ought not ignored 
students, but they will wise give their prime attention 
the better-based and more judicious The Levellers Joseph 
Frank (Harvard U.P. 1955); and they read Brailsford, they 
should begin with Hill’s final Books” (pp. 693-4), which 
draws attention three forthcoming works and some their 
theses: Pauline Greg, Life John Lilburne; Williams, Life 
Henry Marten; and Macpherson, Possessive Individual- 
ism. (We not know when they will appear who will publish 
them). The last these, are told sentence which goes far 
invalidate much that precedes, “will necessitate substantial 
modifications the views hitherto the nature Lev- 


eller ideas for the Levellers never advocated man- 
hood suffrage. 


Our own opinion about the Levellers, for whatever 
worth, that they consisted largely small businessmen and 
owners small amounts property various kinds which they 
exploited themselves—comparable man who owns and runs 
his small grocery store today. They wanted have their small 
enterprises protected but otherwise left alone. Faced with the 
growth larger enterprises and grand-scale capitalism, they felt 
the squeeze and resorted doctrines which approached those 
nineteenth century individualism, democracy, and economic theory 
back their immediate and selfish interests. many ways 
these doctrines were admirable ones which, later periods, proved 
precious and functional. But their own times they were retro- 
grade tendency and economic effect. 


(200) THE SECOND PERIOD QUAKERISM, the 
late William Braithwaite. 2nd ed., prepared Henry Cad- 


bury. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1961. xxxvi, 735 pp. 
$5.50. 


First published 1919, reprinted with corrections 1921, 
this sequel The Beginnings Quakerism, now printed 
photo-lithography with corrections the text, introduction 
Frederick Tolles, and extensive additional notes, chiefly biblio- 
graphical nature. Thus brought date apparatus, 
continues the best modern account English Noncomform- 
ist body. contemporary historian would probably focus more 
attention economic and sociological matters; but, even this 
respect, Braithwaite satisfactory, for includes the essential 
social and economic facts, and Tolles suggests how “new tools 
and broader framework theory” may applied 
them. However, one assertion otherwise highly satisfac- 
tory new introduction may queried, namely the assertion that 
recent scholars concerned with Puritanism have emerged “with 
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the definitive Dekker 


NOW COMPLETE 


four volumes 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
THOMAS DEKKER 


Fredson Bowers 


Professor English Literature, University Virginia 


Fredson Bowers, with this authoritative old-spelling edition The Works Thomas Dekker. rescues 
important Elizabethan from his ill-warranted obscurity. Utilizing the full the vast resources modern 
bibliographical knowledge, Professor Bowers presents all Dekker’s plays, including three—Lust’s Domin- 
ion, The Noble Spanish Soldier, and The Welsh Ambassador—formerly considered unknown authorship 
but added the collection view new and weighty evidence. 


The editor does not leave his footprints the texts themselves; the plays are Dekker’s own, close 
the original exhaustive research can make them. Bowers does, however, provide cogent and useful ac- 
count his editorial methods. His footnotes and detailed textual each play reveal the careful 
insight and meticulous scholarship which govern the entire edition. 


The volumes are beautifully bound and printed. Each text preceded reproduction its first edition 
title page. 


“It safe say the present edition that new text Dekker will required for long time come. 
Professor Bowers’ understanding what may lie between the written word author’s manuscript and 


The Modern Language Review review Vol. 


“The term definitive* surely applicable 
this attractive edition one the 
hitherto least accessible the prominent 


“This edition will surely the definitive* 
one the newest bibliographical 


Elizabethans.” 
Bulletin Bibliography 


“The textual introductions are models 
their kind; and the texts themselves 
are definitive* his indefatigability 
and mastery bibliographical techniques 
can make 
Seventeenth Century News 


techniques, and this handsome book 
well sound its scholarship.” 


Virginia Quarterly Review 


edition that sets new high-water 
mark editorial practice.” 


Modern Language Notes 
review Vol. III 


your booksellers: Volumes $8.50; Volume III $10.50 


Cambridge University Press, East 57th Street, New York 


unanimity that almost with conviction “that 
central and dynamic element Puritanism was the experience 
the Holy Spirit, divine grace immediately felt man’s inner- 
most soul.” doubtful that Petegorski, Laski, Simpson, Hill, 
Frank, and Clark would agree. 


“When their honored friend Onas (William Penn) died, the 
Indians, after their fashion poetic action, sent his widow ‘ma- 
terials form garment skins, suitable for travelling through 
thorny The Quakers certainly had need the 
protection thus symbolized, for the Second Period Quakerism, 
from 1660 1700, the heart-rending story man’s infinite 
cruelty man, least 1689. The brutality with which the 
Friends were treated involved gross disregard fundamental 
laws, tortures, suffocation dungeons, transportation, almost 
every imaginable cruelty. But these persecutions have modern 
ring, so, happily, does the fact that the passive resistance and 
patient but stubborn persistence the Friends was, the long 
run, successful. Willing martydrom, gentleness, and strength 
character finally won for this tiny minority the right live and 
worship they pleased. 


Rather paradoxically, the internal history the Friends 
involved bitter and rather narrow controversies. Braithwaite deals 
with these length. devotes chapters the Restoration Set- 
tlement, Persecutions, The Conventicle Acts, the Dawn Tolera- 
tion, The Toleration Act, and the Aftermath Toleration. The 
second book, the Period Expression, treats the internal history 
and problems the Friends, monthly meetings, women’s meet- 
ings—the emergence complete equality the sexes within 
Quakerism important step female emancipation—sep- 
aratist movements, conceptions church government, the work 
travelling ministers, the formulation faith, Quaker coloniza- 
tion, and the passing the leaders. The last book treats the 
closing years the century, the Quaker way life, problems 
education and the ministry, the church and social questions, the 
church and the state, and the church and the Kingdom God. 


JMP 


(201) THE KING’S SERVANTS: THE CIVIL SERVICE 
CHARLES 1€25-1642, Aylmer. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961. 
xii, 521 pp. $8.75. 

This brilliant, sound, and thorough historical scholarship, 
pioneer that the first attempt build composite pic- 
ture Charles I’s ‘civil servants’ (the term premature), but 
well done that likely remain definitive. The technique 
collecting biographical information about large numbers civil 
servants order generalize about their characteristics 
well established one, but administration the seventeenth century 
has not previously been studied. Indeed similar work Eng- 
lish history exists for comparative purposes. 


Aylmer begins with survey the institutions central 
government, largely for non-specialists, follows with four chap- 
ters conditions entry and service; payment officers, sale 
and value offices; the social identity the king’s servants; of- 
fice and politics. the final chapter, the administrative system 
set historical perspective and compared with other systems 
(particularly France), and there assessment the place 


the officials and office-holding English seventeenth-century 
history. 


The middle chapters are crammed with pertinent and well- 
documented detail. Minor figures tend jostle out the majors, 
but important information about the latter nevertheless plenti- 
ful total text about 200,000 words. The book could 
used reference work discover the political, social, economic, 
and marital interests and affiliations hundreds officeholders 
1642. One needs only look for names like Arundel, Ayles- 
bury, Bacon, Bankes, Greville, Buckingham, Clarendon, Coke, 
Conway, and Vane the index order discover where their 


allegiances lay; one may turn page 393 ff. for classifica- 
tions allegiances age, social status, location property, date 
entry office, place the family, religion, clearly 
marked out tables. Nor Aylmer guilty oversimplification: 
classifics the positive royalists; passive neu- 
trally inclined royalists; neutrals, trimmers, and side-changers; 
passive inclined parliamentarians; neutrals parlia- 
mentarians; and positive parliamentarians. 


The conclusions reached are cautious and qualified and too 
numerous summarize here. Amongst them are the recognition 
that bureaucracy existed Caroline England but was relatively 
small and certainly not dominant the government. Charles I’s 
officials were still his servants, not those the Crown the 
Public; nevertheless his control over them was limited, partly 
law, partly practical politics, and partly failure see the 
need turnirg royal officials into salaried public servants. 


one faced the baffling variety just about 
everything English the first half the seventeenth century: 
Charles’s servants ranged from Edward Nicholas tirelessly work- 
ing for nominal stipend administer Ship Money shameless 
cheaters and extorters. But one respect they were happily 
alike: “The English language had reached that point where 
almost everyone who wrote naturally—and not sycophantly 
for literary effect—wrote well. Even the most humdrum 
adminisirative the pettiest personal concerns, come alive 
seventeenth-century prose.” JMP 


(202) SOMERSET 1625-1640: COUNTY’S GOVERN- 
MENT DURING THE “PERSONAL RULE” Thomas Garden 
Barnes. Harvard University Press, 1961. xviii, pp. $7.50. 


The fact that Barnes required twenty pages list and de- 
the manuscripts consulted immediate evidence the 
thoroughness this outstandingly fine chapter local history. 
But more than local, for volume gives better under- 
standing some the real roots the English Civil War. 
may well write national history terms struggles over 
abstract concepts and isms, but when the historian turns the 
grass roots finds the realities. 


Barnes begins with the four years which preceded the eleven 
years, 1629-40, Charles I’s “personal rule” and thus pro- 
vides the necessary background information about the seventh 
largest English county, its magistracy, lieutenancy, and shrieval- 
ty, and their ties with the central government. 


Then came the “personal rule,” pressure from the center 
which added enormously the duties justices the peace. The 
forced loan 1626-27 involved almost endless meetings and re- 
ports; and three years later the Book Orders, though made 
the routine the justices more efficient, onerously increased their 
responsibilities and revolutionized the nature their office. Like- 
wise, the lieutenants found themselves suddenly involved 
making preparations against invasion, organizing two overseas 
expeditions, and perfecting the militia. But upon the sheriffs 
fell with irksome force the government’s importunity for ship 
the country refused pay it. “Fighting the op- 
position singlehandedly, desperately attempting avoid the coun- 
cil’s strictures, and falling hopelessly into arrears, this was the 
inevitable lot the ship-money sheriff.” 


short, county cflice became burdensome; gentlemen increas- 
ingly refused undertake it; justices became hard find; and, 
had not the Civil War put virtual end county government, 
possible that the dwindling number magistrates would have 
effectively crippled Not only were these men unpaid and over- 
worked, they were made victims the government’s cupidity and 
taxed heavier than those they governed. 


the whole these administrators were patient and loyal, 
but “the programs this era and the uncompromising pressure 


‘ 
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execute them forced these men choose between the desires 
their neighbors and the demands their Barnes’ 
account how the amoral Sir Robert Phelips balanced between 
these forces highly interesting one. But such balancers were 
rare. The imposition ship money made the magistrates rec- 
ognize inwardly, but not yet their outward conduct, that 
was impossible reconcile such deeply divergent loyalties. any 
the citizens Somerset refused pay the ship money; and 
1640 local government there nearly came standstill. “All 
order was lost. The ‘personal rule’ was end.” 


highly significant that the nine representatives Som- 
erset the Parliament 1640 who had served local govern- 
ment during “personal rule” were unanimous supporting Pym 
and damning most the royal policies, and that all but one 
them voted for the death Strafford. Yet only one them 
retained his seat after the issue became clearly one rebellion. 


All this goes far toward explaining the Revolution and the 
success the Parliamentarians it. The rebels had very specific 
economic and social grievances Somerset. the other hand, 
those country leaders who refused rebel must have had strong 
doubts about the Royalist cause; though loyalists heart, most 
them were fed with the local system. Inevitably, result, 
they could not have fought with zeal like that their adver- 
And one also struck the relative unimportance 
genuinely religious issues the county level. 


But must not give false impression: Barnes has not 
written tract the causes the Puritan Revolution; rather, 
has produced careful, objective, and readable account 
important county under “personal JMP 


(203) ROYALIST CONSPIRACY ENGLAND 1649-1660, 
David Underdown. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1960. 
874 pp. Reviewed JOSEPH FRANK, University Rochester. 


This not cloak-and-dagger book ,though keen-eyed liter- 
ary agent could find plenty material for variety 
thrillers. Nor contentious book. dealing with group 
underdog conspirators, some whom were valiant, reckless, 
charming, and ineffectual, the temptation and take 
sides strong. Mr. Dick ‘David well certain 
historians, have become attached King Charles’s head that 
their view the 1650’s romantic and distorted. But Mr. Under- 
down neither Thomas Costain nor Royalist apologist. In- 
stead, historian, and the conspicucus virtue Royalist 
Conspiracy its objectivity. The author’s style functional, his 
attitude detached, his scholarship thorough and careful; and his 
book thus cool without being cold, judicial without being remote. 


The saga which Underdown has meticulously researched and 
documented essentially story frustration. All the many 
Royalist conspiracies the period failed, and the only anti- 
government group that maintained its continuity did almost noth- 
ing else. Indeed, the main accomplishment all these conspirators 
was not bring about the Restoration, even directly hasten its 
arrival, but keep alive the idea loyalty the throne and 
therefore—if one can commit solecism—to make the Restoration 
more inevitable. Despite “certain monotony the distressing 
sequence failures the plots the the various at- 
tempts, for all their inherent inefficiencies, helped publicize the 
alternative Charles’s return and inculcate the idea that Eng- 
land might never achieve political stability without Stuart king. 


For the specialist the seventeenth century Underdown 
supplies coherent and convincing account of, for instance, the 
Sealed Knot, the conspiratorial reaction the Major Generals, 
the tragicomic failures Penruddock’s and Booth’s uprisings. 
And for both the specialist and the non-specialist tells tale 
incompetence, crossed signals, betrayal, and friction that some- 
how, least from Royalist point view, wound with 
happy ending. this tale there are real heroes villains, 


though the cast participants includes large assortment 
weak, venal, stupid men, well some dogged muddlers and 
dashing cavaliers. Nor are the opponents these men 
any sense the word. John Thurloe, Cromwell’s master coun- 
ter-espionage, name only one, gets full credit for his skillful 
devotion the public service. short, Royalist Conspiracy covers 
limited but significant body material, and does man- 
ner that clear and readable. Its excellent apparatus and evident 
fairness underline the fact that first-rate contribution 
seventeenth-century history. 


(204) Winthrop Hudson, “The Weber Thesis Reexam- 
ined,” CHURCH HISTORY, XXX (1961), 88-89, with “Comment” 
Leon Strauss, pp. 100-102:—A summary the criticism 
Weber’s thesis Tawney, Fanfani, and others, with these addi- 
tional tentative suggestions how the waning faith and the 
attrition Protestantism contributed the rise capitalism: 
(1) since Protestantism does not claim infallibility, open 
new thought; (2) because its emphasis the body the 
faithful (as opposed Catholic emphasis the clergy), Protes- 
tant disciplinary restraints tend weak. Stauss notes that 
Calvinism’s break with Aristotle permitted the development 
new philosophy and science; the modern secular spirit could de- 
velop when real break-up the traditional theology and philos- 
ophy took place. (Compare Sidney Burrell, “Calvinism, Capi- 
talism, and the Middle Class: Some Afterthoughts Old 
Problem,” Journal Modern History XXXII (1960), 129-141, 
which studies the problem with reference Scotland and con- 
cludes that oversimplications are dangerous.) EHE 


(205) Mark Curtis, “Hampton Court Conference and Its 
Aftermath,” History, XLVI (1961), 1-16:—A thorough-going re- 
examination the conference and its consequences. James took 
middle-of-the-road position the Puritans and the bishops 
before Hampton Court, and there accepted many Puritan sug- 
gestions for reformation the Church, but these the bishops 
largely failed put into effect. The Puritans looked Parlia- 
ment, because Church and king had failed remedy their 
grievances. EHE 


SECTION II: MILTON 


(206) Rule’s review Sirluck’s Introduction Vol. 
MILTON’S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS: 207-211 summaries 
articles Major Poems and Sonnets; MILTONIANA. 


Ernest Sirluck’s Introduction vol. COMPLETE 
PROSE WORKS JOHN MILTON (Yale Univ. Press, 1959). 
review JOHN RULE (Ohio first phase 
the Great English Civil War—from 1642 1646—is once one 
the most chaotic and one the most brilliant eras English 
history; also one the most difficult for historians 
analyze. was during those years that fundamental struggle 
over the supremacy between church and state was bitterly debated 
the Halls Westminster, that the theory the king’s prerog- 
ative was openly and fiercely challenged the champions 
parliamentary supremacy. was that era, Miss Wedgwood 
has recently pointed out, that the Common Man became increas- 
ingly articulate matters state, religion, and finance. But 
for men tender conscience was preeminently the dawn 
new era toleration (in theory least) not only for those who 
would tolerate but for the untouchables well, the “most Pa- 
ganish, Jewish, Turkish, Antichristian consciences worships.” 
Roger Williams asserted his Bloody Tenent, liberty con- 
science “will found agree most punctually with the Rules 
the best Politician that ever the World saw, the King 
Kings.” Thus, many ways, the first phase the Civil War 
stands the microcosm early modern history. 


Looking steadily this microcosm Ernest Sirluck has been 
able weave together the various strands into remarkably lucid 


q 


and meticulously documented book-length “Introduction.” The 
opening section devoted summary discussion the origins 
the English Civil War which concludes that though the “purely 
constitutional analysis that conflict grave exaggeration,” 
would less exaggeration accept the purely religious 
interpretation. true that what was being debated 1641 
and again were questions religion, but what was being 
debated 1642 was the constitutional question supremacy 
the state. Only one caveat need offered concerning these and 
other remarks about the origins the great civil conflict: namely, 
that next Sirluck’s statement (p. 10) that the economic origins 
the English Civil War are “demonstrably inapplicable” most 
historians would write the words Proven.” The whole ques- 
tion the economic origins the Civil War still being hotly 
debated both sides the Atlantic and when the smoke has 
drifted away from this furor academicus seems certain that the 
economic interpretation will remain intact; indeed Christopher 
Hill has his way (and Sirluck quotes only from Hills’ earlier, 
more radical statements, not from his more moderate views 
expressed his book The Economic Problems the Church 
from Whitgift Long Parliament, 1956), the economic interpre- 
tation will time gain greater not lesser significance the eyes 
historians. These reservations aside, students the seventeenth 
century will search far before discovering better guide the 
complicated issues the Civil War period. 


example the excellence Sirluck’s account, the 
reader need only turn the description “Debate-at-Law” (pp. 
12-52) which Sirluck traces tract tract the struggle be- 
tween the Parliamentary lawyers the one hand and the de- 
fenders the royal prerogative the other. Vividly—and 
great detail—he shows how the doctrine Parliamentary su- 
premacy emerged from the writings Pym and Parker and their 
friends. see, along with Parker, “that power secondary 
derivative Princes,” but that “the fountaine efficient cause 
the people,” that Parliament, representing the people, indeed 
become “the State Proceeding from this proposition, Sir- 
luck clearly shows the weaknesses the Parliamentary position, 
weaknesses which the royalists quickly pointed out, such as, 
Parliament’s obvious break with tradition, its flouting laws, and 
its appeal that amorphous higher law, “the law nature.” 
Certainly Milton himself, Sirluck notes, was deeply influenced 
the the divorce tracts bor- 
rows from the Parliamentary argument that where positive (hu- 


man) law involved conflict with the higher (fundamental) 
law, the positive law must give way. 


Milton, too, was greatly influenced what Sirluck might 
have termed the “Debate-at-Religion,” story the differences 
within the Presbyterian majority, the emergence the Inde- 
pendents, and with them well articulated theory religious 
toleration; all which thrice-told tale, here related with suc- 
and cogency, not with startling new insights. One 
footnote, however, should added Sirluck’s account and that 
concerns the emergence and growth the Independency. 1958 
George Yule published volume The Independents the Eng- 
lish Civil War (Cambridge Press) work which, doubt, 
appeared too late receive Sirluck’s serious consideration). 
this monograph Yule seeks—and think successfully—to modify 
our view the Independents. does this reassessing the 
conclusions laid down Jack Hexter his article “The Prob- 
lem the Presbyterian Independents,” (AHR, 1938). Hexter 
claimed that many the Independents became Presbyterian elders 
and that they did for strictly political reasons. Yule, the 
other hand, asserts that the Independents who turned Presby- 
terianism did for social rather than political reasons—for the 
sake preserving their family and financial position the pa- 
rochial level. Moreover, Yule insists that the Independents were 
not coherent group but heterogeneous party made 
least two distinct wings: conservative wing composed the 


gentry (whether Trevor-Roper’s lesser gentry still open 
question) who desired limited degree toleration but wished 
maintain close ties between church and state, and the Army wing, 
who maintained more radical outlook and advocated broader 
degree toleration than did the gentry. Once again, can 
accept Yule’s analysis (and Professor Hexter already has his 
the book the AHR, 1959, pp. 362-363) would seem 
that the economic interpretation not “demonstrably inapplic- 
able.” fact, may this very interpretation that will help 
explain, part, the rise such doctrines the theory 
toleration. 
MAJOR POEMS 


(207) John Shawcross, “The Chronology Milton’s Ma- 
jor Poems,” PMLA, LXXVI, (September 1961), 345-58:—Chal- 
lenges conclusions Ants Oras chronology major poems. 
Through examination strong pauses (medial and terminal), 
run-on lines, feminine and masculine pauses, feminine endings, 
syllabic endings, and the like, can determined that the 
probable order composition the major poems was: (ca. 
VII; IV, VI. was revised after completion 
PL. Origins may lie poetic drama. AMA 


(208) Marilla, “Milton’s ‘Paradise Fools’,” ES, 42:3 
(1961), 159-164:—This passage more “an uncomplimen- 
tary exoneration than condemnation Catholics.” They merit 
“final because “total inertness mind.” Milton 
here credits Plato’s belief that “the felicitous immortality souls 
contingent only upon noble existence the mortal 
Possibly for sake thoroughness, possibly “to vent his scorn for 
Catholics,” turns aside from his principal task consider the 
fate those who cannot categorized good JJM 


(209) John Steadman, “Paradise Lost” and the Tragic 
Illustrious,” Anglia, 78:3 (1960), found 
the subject and plot-structure “altogether inappropriate 
heroic poem.” argument, protagonist, and emotional ef- 
the poem has the “tragic illustrious” Aristotle con- 
ceived it. Milton’s failure differentiate strictly between the 
“epic” and “tragic illustrious” finds sanction Minturno, Castel- 
vetro, Cinthio, and other Renaissance interpreters Aristotle. 


JIM 


(210) George Whiting and Ann Gossman, “Siloa’s Brook, 
The Pool Siloam, and Milton’s SP, LVIII (April 1961), 
193-205:—Jackson Cope and Paul Lauter consider Siloa’s Brook 
(PL 1.11) represent the miracle restoring sight and hence 
the inspiration the blind Milton. Rather than being directed 


Christ, Whiting and Gossman consider the reference 
the wisdom God. WBH 


SONNETS 
(211) Thomas Wheeler, Twenty-Third Sonnet,” 
SP, (July 1961), 510-15:—This last sonnet portrays Mil- 
ton’s ideal mate rather than either Mary Powell Katherine 
Woodcock. WBH 
MILTONIANA 


(Brief notes, explications, queries, and significant conjectures 
about Milton are invited for this column. They should typed, 
doublespaced, succinct. The following note your Editor; 
preference would have been given contributions others, but, 
despite our inviting them, none have been received lately.) 


Milton’s Visit Galileo 
1918, Liljegren charged that Milton invented the 
claim that visited Galileo near Florence (Studies Mil- 
ton, Lund, pp. 3-86). Numerous scholars have denied this allega- 
tion, some them horrified the thought that the poet would 
tell lie: their arguments are summarized the Yale Milton, 


4 


II, 538, 180. But the controversialists both sides have over- 
looked simple solution the problem. 


All that Milton asserts that Italy “found and vis- 
ited the famous Galileo grown old, prisoner the Inquisition, 
for thinking Astronomy otherwise then the Franciscan and 
Dominican licensers thought.” (Areopagitica, Yale Milton, II, 538). 
Milton does not state what the controversialists assume, that 
had interview with Galileo, conversed any way with him, 
even shook his hand. “Found” implies actual meeting the 
two men, and “visited” need not involve social contact. The 
New World Words Universal English compiled 
Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips (6th London, 1706), 
defined “an Act Civility performed Friends 
going each others Houses, order maintain friendly Cor- 
respondence together”; but “To Visit” first defined “to 
and Milton may well claiming only this much. 


Since Galileo was prisoner the Inquisition, interviews 
with him were difficult, though not impossible, arrange. would 
have been far less difficult persuade the authorities influ- 
ence the guards permit sight the scientist without con- 
versation introduction. Milton’s statement probably meant 
more. had actually talked Galileo, would surely have 
mentioned him Defensio Secunda (Columbia Milton, VIII, 123- 
27) the account the Italian journey, and would have in- 
cluded him among the great blind men mentioned there. 


The probability that Milton found, went to, and observed 
Galileo through grating window from some distance but 
did not converse with him. Interviews with prisoners foreign 
heretics were doubt hard secure; but visit the place 
incarceration aided judicious gifts guards could easily have 


resulted glimpse the scientist without closer contact.—J. 
Patrick 


SECTION POETRY 


Alphabetically arranged DAVIES VAUGHAN 212-222. 

212-220 Summaries: 221 review Dobrée’s edition OLDHAM; 
222 Fogle’s review Pettet’s STUDY VAUGHAN’S SI- 
LEX SCINTILLANS. 

DAVIES 
(212) Kennedy, “Unprinted Epigrams John Davies,” 

TLS, appear Bodleian Ms. Rawlinson po- 

etry 212 folios and 588; “In Hirum./18 Hirus doth pray his 

tenaunts all may dye/Before old Luscus whome hee deadly hates/ 

Hirus doth shew witt his charitye/For all dye hee gaineth 

all their states./In Crispum./39 Crispus loves musicke man 

more than hee/And yet hee cares not greatly for the Lute/Nor 
for the violls, nor the Symphonye/Of voyces But tabor 
Bagpipe playe/Hee will admire whole summers day.” 
LBZ 
DONNE 
(218) Carey, “Clement Paman,” TLS (27 March 59, 177): 

—1638-39 references Donne “Upon Elegies Ben Jonson’s 

Memory.” Paman author several lines Donne-pastiche. “Ab- 

sence. Venura” shows close relation its model: “Talke not 

absence, wee ne’re were/Together, wee’re absent now;/What 
may separated, was ne’re/Essentiall, and our Loves are 

This loves fayth; eyes, lips and hands/Are but the out- 

ward LBZ 


(214) Mario Praz, “Donne and Dickens,” TLS (20 Feb. 59, 
97) and Dickens similarly describe dust former bodies 
churches, but Dickens did not necessarily draw from Donne. 
Both may have responded imaginatively the same experience. 
Donne writes “Every puff wind within these walls may blow 
the father into the son’s eyes.” (Works, ed. Alford, London 1839, 
VI, 68.) Dickens, “The snuff seems made the decay 
matting, wood dead citizens (“The Uncommercial Trav- 
LBZ 


DRYDEN 


(215) Arthur Hoffman, “Notes Dryden Ode,” TLS 
(19 June 59, 369) :—Lines 80-82 “Ode Mrs. Anne 
refer Epictetus (not Diogenes) and his lamp. After Epictetus’ 
iron lamp was stolen, used earthenware lamp bought after 
his death for 3,000 drachmas antiquarian who may have 
hoped “that read that lamp night, would forthwith 
acquire the wisdom Epictetus.” E’s lamp, applied Killigrew’s 
poetry, “would image stern moral test” and unite 
Christianity and classicism. LBZ 


(216) Pierre Legouis, “Note Dryden TLS July 
59, 399:—Legouis had already pointed out Dryden Poémes choi- 
sis, bilingual ed. 1946, the source 11. 80-82 Ode Mrs. 
Killigrew, Lucian’s pamphlet Against Ignorant Book-Collector. 
Hoffman not the only American British scholar not consult 
editions English works foreign scholars: Noyes and Kins- 
ley’s eds. Dryden would have benefited from foreign assistance. 
LBZ 
HERBERT 
(217) Jeffrey Hart, “Herbert’s The Collar Re-Read,” 5:2 
(19€1), 65-73:—Merely say “The Collar describes the struggle 
between discipline and pleasure” miss the poem’s “full im- 
port.” represents psychological terms the events the 
Christian moral drama—the Fall, Atonement, and Redemption. 
its central idea contends, brilliantly, that rebellion, because 
God’s justice and mercy, necessarily entails atonement. 
JJM 
MARVELL 
(218) Roger Sharrack, “The Date Marvell’s ‘To His Coy 
TLS (16 Jan. 59, 33):—“Conversion the Jews” 
may have been written any time, though has strong meaning 
for the millenarian 1650’s. The poem not deliberately dated 
the poet but uses distant times and places show tension between 
poet’s present desire and lady’s delays. (Mrs. Duncan-Jones dates 
1656 from Ussher’s dating the Flood.) LBZ 


(219) Caroline Robbins, “Marvell Sir Henry Thompson,” 
TLS (20 March 59, 161):—Reprints letters from Huntington 
dated “Nov. which contains what may M’s “longest 
prose reference the New World,” story Bacon’s Rebellion 
Virginia, and other domestic gossip. LBZ 


(220) Duncan-Jones, “Marvell, Johnson and the First 
TLS April 59, 193):—Source story about man’s 
despair first sunset when sun seemed gone forever “The First 
Anniversary the Government under C.” and Rasselas Chap. 
35, Lucretius, Rerum Natura 973-6, preserved Mani- 
lius, Astronomicon 11. 66-70, and Statius, Thebaid IV.11. 
Marvell’s lines most closely resemble Statius’. LBZ 


OLDHAM 


(221) THE POEMS JOHN OLDHAM. With 
tion BONAMY DOBREE. Southern Illinois University Press 
(Carbondale, 1960, 266p, $4.75.;—Because Oldham’s works 
have been out print for long time and are hard come by, 
their availability any form welcome; for the man who evoked 
Dryden’s fine poetic tribute and Scott’s phrase, “The English 
(in WAVERLEY, paved the way for greater poets and, 
Dobrée points out his excellent introduction, “is worth read- 
ing for himself, for his energy, his use language, and the 
strangeness his flavor.” 


Oldham (1653-1683), though “early died young, “too 
little and too lately known,” but his works were frequently re- 
printed 1722. Modern scholarship reveals some confusion 
about Thompson’s edition THE COMPOSITIONS 
PROSE AND VERSE, 1770: CBEL lists vols.; White, Waller- 
stein, and Quintana their anthology state that only the first vol. 
appeared; Bald his anthology calls the “standard edi- 
and Dobrée refers “edited two volumes,” 


q 


There confusion about the nature Robert Bell’s edi- 
tion 1854 (repr. 1871), which the volume under review 
photographic reproduction: the text incomplete, modernized— 
or, rather, Victorianized—and bowdlerized. Dobrée defends 
judicious selection which preserves “all that best and most 
characteristic.” agree that the best here but certainly not 
the best textual readings, and one Oldham’s characteristic veins 
—the ordurous—is not represented. Fifteen the poems ordi- 
narily included the WORKS are not here, among them the sig- 
nificant “Satire upon Virtue.” 

Oldham’s meter satirically rough—often too much so, for 
“by force betrayed” and, admitted, “did not much mind 
the cadence the sense and expressiveness” the words; but 
this edition, Bell often wrecks the meter with his “improvements.” 
Thus the regular feet “And knav’ry, suits, and bribes, and flat- 
t’ry hate” becomes “And knavery, suits, and bribes, and flattery 
take.” Similarly the careful and intelligent italicizing and capital- 
izing the early editions are smoothed out Bell that both 
power and sense are lessened. For example, the purposive contrast 
pronouns “Lives our mighty projects oppose?/Can His 
weak innocence and Heaven’s care/Be thought security from what 
lost when the italics and upper case letters are 
ousted. 

Dobrée not the first claim that Oldham innovated 
changing the locale his translations the classics London 
and using English names and customs: however, the innova- 
tion was not great: Donne’s satires, though not exactly transla- 
tions, are sufficiently close classical ones entitle him being 
the innovator here. 

The price high one pay for newly-introduced text 
which otherwise mere reprint text which misrepresents 
the poems. Since inadequate Oldham better than Oldham 
all, its purchase libraries which lack copy recom- 
mended. But the pity that proper edition Oldham does 
exist, though has never been printed, with introduction, textual 
apparatus, and explanatory notes Brooks Oxford 
dissertation 1940. doubt, the cost printing would 
high, but even photographed publication its typescript 
twice the price this misleading Bell text would surely have been 
preferred and being truly serviceable scholars. The 
practice putting photo-reproduced, deplorable, Victorian, mis- 
edited texts into very cheap paperbacks bad enough; but this 
hard-bound “Centaur Classic” offered $4.75 worse; would 
have been just easy and inexpensive reproduce the best 
the early editions. That the presence f-shaped s’s would lower 
sales might objection valid for dirt-cheap paperbacks sold 
thousands; but hardly pertinent here. 


VAUGHAN 


(222) PARADISE AND LIGHT: STUDY 
HAN’S SILEX SCINTILLANS, PETTET. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. 217 pp. $4.75. Reviewed 
FRENCH FOGLE, Claremont Graduate School. 


This illuminating and sensitive study Vaughan’s ma- 
jor poetry, which the attempt has been “to follow the critical 
ideal combining the general and the particular, the long-range 
survey and the close-up scrutiny” (p. ix). This strategy was 
adopted out conviction that the fullest understanding 
Vaughan’s poetry requires not only close attention the interplay 
imagery, diction, and idea within the individual poem, but also 
wide range circumstantial knowledge which will reveal un- 
suspected meaning behind the surface terms the poetry. Most 
students Vaughan, aware the complexity and sometimes ob- 
scurity which underlies the deceptive simplicity the poems, 
would grant the soundness this critical approach. 


The “general” part the study consists five chapters 
dealing with the recognized major influences SILEX SCINTIL- 
LANS: Vaughan’s own experiences—poetic, religious, emotional— 


prior to, and during the writing of, seem important 
antecedents creating his peculiar “world imagination”; the 
Bible; Herbert’s poetry; hermetic philosophy; and the Book 
Nature. Pettet’s treatment these five areas influence 
marked moderation. Without sacrificing critical intensity and 
alertness, manages maintain admirable poise and ju- 
dicious balance among the warring claims influence. grants 
that approximately one-sixth the poems both parts SILEX 
are traceable the inspiration Biblical materials and that even 
Vaughan’s handling nature imagery affected Biblical rem- 
iniscences, producing what terms “Vaughan’s ‘Eden’ quality” 
(p. 33). Some the dominant images (e.g., that Spirit-water- 
blood) are obviously derived from Biblical origins. The chief in- 
fluence the Bible, however, lies the language, the many 
words and phrases which echo their use particular passages 
Scripture. But Pettet also aware that Vaughan’s essential qual- 
ity poet cannot “explained” citing Biblical parallels. 


immediate stimulus Vaughan, Herbert’s poetry 
recognized even more decisive than that the Bible. Most im- 
portant was “the continuous general pressure from Herbert to- 
wards homely type imagery and (p. 51). addi- 
tion there were the familiar borrowings titles (26 Herbert’s 
appear SILEX, mainly Part I), the use arresting line 
openings (Vaughan uses three Herbert’s unchanged and six 
others only slightly modified), and the adoption not only words 
and phrases but whole passages from Herbert. Such external 
evidence piles until nearly fifty percent the poems SILEX 
show clear marks Herbert’s influence, but such statistics should 
not delude one into thinking Vaughan pale reflection 
Herbert. The differences between the two spirit, tone, rhythms, 
and structures, even when dealing with the same terms ideas, 
are far greater significance determining the character 
stature the poet than all the surface similarities. Vaughan 


less distinctive poet for having adapted much Herbert 
his own uses. 


dealing with the well-worn theme Vaughan and hermet- 
icism, Pettet freely admits the hermetic elements, which show un- 
mistakably the vocabulary, imagery, and ideas used Vaugh- 
an, but very persuasive arguing that Vaughan was 
utilizing hermeticism for his own poetic purposes. Here Pettet 
essential agreement with Ross Garner’s position HENRY 
VAUGHAN: EXPERIENCE AND THE TRADITION (Chicago, 
1959), but puts his case more succinctly and less emphatically 
than does Garner, although Pettet less convincing. Vaughan 
not hesitant use hermeticism when will “marginally illum- 
his chief theme and inspiration, the relationship between 
his soul and God, but hermeticism felt his poetry more 
emotional force than intellectual belief, more aid 
poetic expression than system doctrine. The degree 
Vaughan’s indebtedness the Book Nature treated briefly, 
since area already well worked over. “So far the extent 
poet than Herrick, Milton, Marvell, Traherne” (p. 98). 

The most extensive well the most critically valuable 
chapter Part the volume the first, “From Within,” which 
deals with the antecedents SILEX SCINTILLANS Vaugh- 
an’s early life and earlier poetry. Pettet sees the poetry SILEX 
development earlier poetic elements, chiefly imagery, refined 
and transmuted through the experiences which crowded 
Vaughan during the late 1640’s and early 1650’s—his poor health, 
mental well physical; his direct engagement the brutal- 
ities the Civil War; the deaths close friends and members 
his family; his reading Herbert’s poetry—culminating the 
most important experience all, most profound and intense 
Christian This more than anything else accounts 
for the kindled vision, the soaring flights that mark the poetry 
SILEX. this point takes direct issue with Frank Kermode 
(“The Private Imagery Henry Vaughan,” RES, [July 
1950], pp. 20€-25), who has insisted that Vaughan’s conversion, 
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such was, was poetic rather than religious experience. 
The alternatives the argument may not mutually exclusive 
they would seem. Certainly the “conversion” from the common- 
place and conventional qualities the earlier poetry the 
heightened intensity and wondrous simplicity SILEX must have 
involved increased poetic powers, both technical and imaginative, 
and this sense the conversion may said have been poetic. 
This need not rule out deep emotional and spiritual experience 
which was less regeneration conversion. Pettet not only 
insists that there was such experience but also maintains that 
“It was probably these emotional states [of his regeneration], 
rather than the ideas, that evoked and fused with that world 


imagination which was the other primary source his poetry” 
(p. 22). 


Any merely critical attempt define and describe the in- 
tangibles poet’s private “world imagination” and “indi- 
vidual vision” must end some degree futility and frustration, 
but Pettet manfully tackles the problem, for feels offers the 
essential clue understanding the creative outburst 
SILEX. Vaughan’s world imagination was world that was 
limited doubt, but individual, coherent, intense, and artis- 
tically stimulating one” (p. 8). originated childhood and 
developed over period years. “the poetry behind the par- 
ticular poems,” sometimes “reflected through number poems 
that are really one poem,” sometimes “to glimpsed only the 
gleams and flashes fragmentary but intensely suggestive lines 
and phrases.” Vaughan’s prose also draws this world. 
important because “its existence explains, nothing else could, 
his extraordinary power assimilating and transmuting, without 
loss freshness originality, his inuumerable borrowings from 
the Bible, Herbert, and other writers” (p. 9). Specific qualities 
this “world” Vaughan’s apprehension things are the 
awareness marked contrasts (day-night, election-sin, 
etc.), sense the quickness the world (seeds, roots, resurrec- 
tion, hidden life under the earth), its strangeness and wonder, 
its glory, the weaker glories Nature well the greater 
glories the soul tune with God. such ways Pettet attempts 
give Vaughan’s definite characteristics without de- 
cold dissection the living form, but the end 
must remain intangible thing, “the poetry behind the partic- 
ular poems that many sense whenever are reading 
Vaughan’s work” (p. italics). Anyone lacking this sensi- 


tivity could hardly appreciate either Vaughan’s poetry Pettet’s 
book. 


The second part the volume devoted applying the 
general principles Vaughan’s thought and art four major 
poems: REGENERATION, THE MORNING-WATCH, THE 
NIGHT, and “They are all gone into the world light.” Pettet 
keeps the poems under continuous critical pressure. Few even 
the smallest details escape his notice. There are times when one 
feels that the very intensity his effort dulls, curiously, the criti- 
cal keeness which one his marked qualities. For instance, the 
difficulties experiences with God’s “deep, but dazzling darkness” 
the last stanza THE NIGHT seem his own rather 
than Vaughan’s making. not all certain that the phrase 
must mean mystical awareness God” (p. 152). The idea 
too common restricted (cf. Paradise Lost, III, 380-81). 
Again, “the somewhat baffling glow-worm THE 
NIGHT, 11. 3-4, made seem unnecessarily complicated, and 
Pettet’s conclusion that the conception “is one glow-worms de- 
riving their light from the moon. They shine because they ‘face’ 
the moon: when the moon has gone, their light dead” (p. 143) 
seems square neither with the facts the poem nor with the 
facts nature. third example shows Pettet ensnared the 
subtleties his own sensitive analysis. Discussing the first two 
lines REGENERATION (“A ward, and still bonds, one 
day/I stole abroad”) says, “Though the first two lines the 
poem indicate clearly enough the start some spiritual journey, 
their detail they are rather puzzling. ‘In bonds’ presumably re- 


fers sin. But that the meaning, how are reconcile 
this idea hateful imprisonment with ‘ward,’ which, used its 
common sense, would imply some kind desirable, protective 
guardianship? Possibly Vaughan extending the Old Testament 
use ‘ward’ (imprisonment,’ ‘the condition being prisoner’) 
mean ‘prisoner.’ Again, may saying that, for all his bond- 
age sin, still under the guardianship God. This would 
probably have been acceptably orthodox point view. But the 
expression the idea through two closely joined but different 
metaphors would (p. 105). Surely the wardship 
Vaughan here talking and bondage are aspects the same 
condition, Pettet implies his first interpretation, and there 
need insinuate awkwardness suggesting second, 
barely possible, interpretation which strains both the meaning and 
the structure the poem. 

These samples analysis are presented not because they are 
indicative the general critical level the book, but because 
they stand out surprisingly from much that good. Here 
the whole sensitive and penetrating criticism, careful explica- 
tion, and judicious interpretation that clarifies and informs. Pettet 
obviously loves his subject, and for all the fine combing text, 
sorting images, and citing parallels, never allows for 
long forget that are dealing with poetry rare and high 
order. One could wish that Part III the volume, consisting 
five short essays (on “Further Notes Vaughan’s Imagery,” 
“Vaughan’s Music,” the rhetorical strain Vaughan’s poetry, 
“The Unity and Continuity ‘Silex Scintillans’,” and possible 
reasons for Vaughan’s “abrupt lapse into poetic silence” after 
SILEX) had been worked into the main body the book. Good 
they are remnants, they would have been even better inte- 
grated parts the whole. But even the loose structure the book 
cannot seriously impair its clear achievement refining and 


heightening already high enjoyment the splendors Vaugh- 
an’s poetry. 


SECTION IV: PROSE 


Alphabetically arranged BACON MOXON 223-228 
223 Review Crowther’s book BACON; 224 review Talon’s 
edition SELECTED WRITINGS BUNYAN; 225-227 


summaries; 228 review Brady and Price ENGLISH PROSE 
AND POETRY. 


BACON 


(223) FRANCIS BACON: THE FIRST STATESMAN 
SCIENCE, Crowther. London: Cresset Press, 1960, 377 
15s:—This work popularization anticipates the 400th anniver- 
sary Bacon’s birth which will celebrated 1961. With con- 
siderable ingenuity and distortion, Crowther twists Bacon into 
Leftist niche: “the most complete realization his aims, far, 
found the new socialist states, where social life has been 
reorganized scientific lines, and science pursued according 
comprehensive plan, for the endowment human life ‘with 
new discoveries and powers’.” Admittedly Bacon’s “narrower 
conception science for profit made him anticipator the 
capitalist attitude science,” but this conception “belongs the 
transient ideological superstructure the capitalist period.” 


evidence Bacon’s “remarkable power prediction 
the future Crowther lists Bacon’s objectives and “our 
results”; thus the Baconian “acceleration putrefaction” be- 
comes the modern septic tank! and “deceptions the be- 
comes the stereoscope. 

Apart from such loose formulating, glib equating, 
torical distorting, the book lucid, comprehensive, and successful 
paraphrasing Bacon’s chief works and leading ideas man- 
ner which far more comprehensible the average reader than 
are Bacon’s own words. The volume divided into two sections: 
“For Mankind” and “For Himself,” with chapter headings such 
“Strategic Objectives,” “Dialectic,” and “Statesman Scien- 
tist?” There are plates. 
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BUNYAN 


(224) GOD’S KNOTTY LOG: SELECTED WRITINGS 

BUNYAN, ed. Henri Talon. Cleveland: Meredian Books. 

Publishing Co. (Living Age Books LA31). 313 pp. 
$1.65 (paper). 

The idea Pilgrim’s Progress occurred Bunyan suddenly 
when was writing another book about “the Way and Race 
this must have been The Heavenly Footman, which 
meditates “So run that may obtain” Cor. 9:24), and con- 
jures the picture Christian who “must run long and 
tedious journey, through the vast howling wilderness.” mak- 
ing available this hard-to-find treatise, Talon’s edition would have 
been justified. adds the entire first part Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and “all that best” the second part, taking advantage 
Roger Sharrock’s edition (Oxford Univ. Press, 1960) correct 
the received text. 

The introduction and footnotes have the excellence that 
expect from the author John Bunyan, The Man and His Works 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1951), probably the best book ever writ- 
ten Bunyan. The bibliography lists remarkable essay that 
Bunyan scholar should miss” (one not hitherto drawn our at- 
tention): Wolfgang Isser, “Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: Die kal- 
vinistische Heisgewissheit und die Form des Festschrift 
Walther Bulst (Heidelberg, 1960). (If any reader has access 
this volume, would welcome account its 17C contents). 

The Heavenly Footman rigidly ordered treatise, largely 
explicatory and hortatory nature—a powerful example plead- 
ing rationally for souls. Passages like the following—almost the 
end—are rare: “Well then, sinner, what sayest thou? Where 
thy heart? Wilt thou run? Art thou resolved strip? art thou 
not? Think quickly, man, dallying this matter. Confer 
not with flesh and blood; look heaven, and see how thou lik- 
est it; also hell—of which thou mayst understand something 
book, called, Few Sighs from Hell; The Groans 
Damned Soul.” JMP 


BURTON 


(225) David Attenborough, “Burton’s ‘Anatomy’,” TLS 
July 61, Pt. III, Sec. II, Mem. II, Subs. III Anatomy, 
Jacaktres means Djakarta, Java, and Tidore refers one the 
Molucco Islands which lie very unhealthy area under the 
Aequinoctial. voyage there would severely test lover’s fidel- 
ity” because “many merchants that come trade doe die here.” 

LBZ 
LOCKE 


(226) Gerald Sandler, “Poe’s Indebtedness Locke’s 
Concerning Human Understanding,” BUS, 5:2 (1961), 107- 
121:—In “The Purloined Letter,” Eureka, and other 
tales Poe paraphrases many Lockean ideas. following discus- 
sions natural philosophy, derived from Locke, with events 
which are out the order nature, Poe heightens “the effect 
the LBZ 


MOXON 


(227) Ehrenpreis, “Joseph Moxon,” TLS (22 May 59, 
letter tells Moxon coffeehouse saying printing 
Mechanick Exercises held “for want encouragement and sub- 
1684 letter Wm. Molyneux describes encouraging 
Moxon with his plan; another letter the same year 
Molyneux writes that will himself encourage Moxon. LBZ 


(228) ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY SE- 
LECTION, eds. Frank Brady and Martin Price. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston (Rinehart Editions 110), 1961. Paper, 
xxxii, 562 pp., $2.95. 

Despite its title dates, this anthology belongs the field 
eighteenth-century undergraduate courses: the cen- 
tury represented only part Hudibras, Savile’s character 
Charles II, Rochester’s Satyr against Mankind, and poem 


Prior: the other works Prior and the remaining contents 
the volume were written after 1700. The omission Dryden 
expected, for the anthology designed not fully repre- 
sentative but supplement the inexpensive separate editions 
major writers that are now easily available. these grounds the 
omission Pepys, Evelyn, and Bunyan may justified, but 
the same rule one would expect Addison and Steele, Gray’s Elegy, 
and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village absent; but they are in- 
cluded along with selections from Shaftesbury Mandeville, Gay, 
Thomson, Young, Collins, and the like. our judgment the space 
have been better given samples Marvell’s post-Restora- 
tion work, Tillotson, Temple, Glanvill, Dorset, Wycherley, and 
Oldham. However, anthologies should not damned for their 
omissions: the remaining selections are well chosen; the selections 
are generous length; the introduction and annotation are excel- 
lent and full. Texts are nearly all normalized and are based 
the best editions, and the case Rochester, the editors wisely 
called the expert assistance David Vieth. The result 


admirable supplementary anthology for eighteenth-century under- 
graduate courses. 


SECTION DRAMA AND MUSIC 


bilingual edition TOURNEUR’S Vengeur; 230- 
233 abstracts Fuenteovejuna, use “Permessus,” and 
Parthenia. 


(229) TRAGEDIE VENGEUR, par Cyril Tourneur. 
Bilingual ed. Henri Fluchére. Paris: Aubier, 1960:—The supple 
and sensitive French brilliantly captures the baroque force and ly- 
ricism the English. The erudite introduction treats consid- 
erable detail the life and literary career Tourneur, discusses 
the authenticity and dating the tragedy, and analyses the 
characters, style, and versification, making masterly study 
the vengeance theme. Fluchére relates the putrescence and semi- 
puritanism the tragedy the rottenness the period, regards 


the italianism merely conventional, and centers Tourneur’s 
poetic world vision. 


(230) Wiliiam McCrary, “Fuenteovejuna: Its Platonic 
Vision and Execution,” SP, LVIII (April 1961), 179-92:—Dem- 
onstrates the essential unity apparently multiplex play 
terms Platonism, first applied one theme the play Leo 
Spitzer 1955. WBH 


OPERA 


(221) Edward Allam, “Permessus,” TLS (10 April 59, 209): 
—Opening line Monteverdi’s Orfeo, “Dal mio permesso amato 
voi vegno” unsatisfactorily translated “With your es- 
teemed permission come before you.” Francesca Caccini’s Rug- 
giero (1625) the word Permesso indicates place name. Permesso 
the Greek river Permessus, beloved Muses. Orfeo line means 
“From beloved LBZ 


(232) O’R. Smiley, TLS (17 April 59, 225):—Adds in- 
formation that Permessus was Virgil’s Eclogue VI, and 
Propertius II, xi, “accepted literary symbol for love-elegy.” 


(233) Paul Hooreman, TLS (24 April 59, 
Permessus “stock trade Baroque allegories” found 
any good Italian dictionary. 


MUSIC 

Richard Wolfe, “Parthenia In-Violata: Seven- 
teenth-Century Folio-form Quarto,” BNYPL, LXV (1961), 347- 
This engraved music book (one the four published Eng- 
land before 1630) folio-form quarto; half-sheets were 
printed though they were whole sheets and were then folded 
once over; but the pages were printed one above the other, not 
side side. Wolfe explores this anomaly, its paper, watermarks, 
great detail. (Oddly enough, fails provide simple 
statement full title, place and date publication, immersed 
deeper problems and significances.) JMP 
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SECTION Vi: AMERICANA 


Edited Harrison Meserole, Pennsylvania State University. 
234-241. 


COLONIAL NEW YORK 

(234) James Lydon, “Barbary Pirates and Colonial New 
Yorkers,” New-York Historical Society Quarterly, XLV (1961), 
281-289. Because Mediterranean passes could obtained only 
England, American vessels route southern Europe the late 
seventeenth century risked capture North Africans rather than 
make the long detour England. This article gives details the 
capture and ransoming vessels owned and manned seven- 
teenth-century New Yorkers, and adds statistics the raising 
and disposition ransom money. 


(235) Lawrence Leder, “The Politics Upheaval New 
York, 1689-1709,” New-York Historical Society Quarterly, XLIV 
(1960), 413-427. The Leisler Rebellion (1689), like the earlier 
Bacon’s Rebellion Virginia and contemporary ones Mary- 
land and Massachusetts, occurred society the threshold 
political maturity. Unlike the results Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia—consolidation the concept self-government through 
pragmatic and realistic approach politics—New York’s heritage 
rebellion was two decades political upheaval. 


QUAKERS 
(236) Henry Cadbury, “History Cash Accounts,” Bulle- 
tin the Friends Historical Association, (1961), 46-51. Ac- 
count books kept seventeenth-century Quakers (e.g., John 
Bowne Flushing [1661], Sarah Fell Swarthmore Hall 
George Fox [1€76], al) contain notes and observations 
that add our knowledge early Quaker history. 


COLONIAL DELAWARE 
(237) Dunlap and Weslager, “Names and Places 
Unrecorded Delaware Indian Deed Delaware His- 
tory, (1961), 282-292. This document, which records the sale 
Indians Hans Petersen lands near Shellpot Creek the 
vicinity Wilmington, particular onomastic interest for 
Lenape and Algonkian names: Kitthantemessink (for Shellpot 
Creek), Sitakonck (for Brandywine), alom, allum (for dog), 
ete. 
COLONIAL MARYLAND 
(238) Edward Carter, II, “Sir Edmund Plowden’s Advice 
Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore: Letter 1639,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, LVI (1961), 117-124. This letter, 
transcribed and fully annotated the article, discloses new 
threats the Palatinate Maryland, and touches salient po- 
litical, social, and economic problems that plagued early Mary- 
land and Virginia. further illustrates the continuous struggle 
that Calvert carried maintain his sovereignty over the Mary- 
land colony. 


(239) Louise Hienton, “Presbyterian Beginnings Prince 
George’s County, Maryland,” Journal the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society, XXXIX (1961), 30-42. Formed the union one 
parish from Charles County and one from Calvert County, which 
contained Presbyterian congregations dating from early 
1657, Prince George County dates its first record the Presby- 
terian Church Col. Nimian Beall’s Deed Gift the church, 
Dec. 1704. 


(240) Douglas Edward Leach, “The ‘Whens’ Mary Row- 
landson’s Captivity,” New England Quarterly, XXXIV (1961), 
Mrs. Rowlandson’s narrative her experiences pris- 
oner hostile Indians during King Philip’s War (1676) was pub- 
lished 1682, and has gone through least thirty editions, the 
last dated 1937. This article written reconstruct reasonably 
accurate chronology Mrs. Rowlandson’s captivity during the 
eighty-three days beginning with her capture Feb. 1675/6 
and ending with her release May. 


COTTON MATHER 


(241) William Manierre, II, “Cotton Mather and the Bi- 
ographical Parallel,” American Quarterly, XIII (1961), 
The learned trappings Mather’s Magnalia are not “dragged 
force,” but are, when viewed the light Mather’s purpose 
and the knowledge the theological and literary traditions 
within which wrote, clearly relevant, even essential, his 
book. Mather felt that such embellishment would magnify his sub- 
ject; its simplest terms this device—the flattering comparison 
his subject some historical legendary figure—we may 
term the “biographical parallel.” 


SECTION VII: HISTORY IDEAS, PHILOSOPHY 


242 Lievsay’s GUAZZO AND THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE; 
243 Spink’s FRENCH FREE THOUGHT; 244 Elledge and 
Schier’s SELECTED FRENCH CRITICAL ESSAYS: 245 
Nicolson’s revised BREAKING THE CIRCLE; 246 Berd- 
yaev’s WRITINGS JACOB BOEHME; 247 Kaufman’s edi- 
tion PHILOSOPHIC CLASSICS; BACON KANT. 


(242) John Leon Lievsay, STEFANO GUAZZO AND THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 1575-1675. Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, xiv, 344 pp. $7.50. 


The Civile Conversation, Guazzo’s comprehensive 
book aimed the emerging middle-class citizen, amazingly un- 
known most modern English and American readers, even 
those who are familiar with its aristocratic rival, Castiglione’s 
The Courtier. This ignorance, previously pardonable because 
proper study Guazzo existed any language, now made 
inexcusable Lievsay’s outstandingly fine scholarship. 


Guazzo was famous throughout Europe the first quarter 
the seventeenth century not only for Civil Conversatione 
(1574) but also, though lesser extent, for his dialogues and 
letters. Translated into English, French, Latin, German, Dutch, 
and Spanish, the Conversatione was “for more than half cen- 
tury standard guide manners and conduct throughout the 
continent.” Copies were owned Gabriel Harvey, Sir Edward 
Coke, Drummond Hawthornden, Milton’s friend the Earl 
Anglesey, Anthony Wood, and possibly Shakespeare, who was 
certainly thoroughly familiar with the work. Florio pilfered from 
it; Burton made three references it, and Herbert Cherbury 
recommended it. 


Lievsay deliberately omits the record Guazzian influence 
upon the drama, but one hopes that least the token chapter 
the use the Conversatione Shakespeare and Webster, re- 
linquished the last moment for reasons space, will appear 
elsewhere. Certainly there was more than enough cover with- 
out the drama: the contents, after brief life, treat inter alia, 
the meaning “Civil Castiglione and Guazzo, 
Pettie’s version books I-III and Young’s Book IV. Lievsay 
then turns the use Guazzo made Lyly, Bryskett, Harvey, 
Spenser, Greene, and Tuvill. How Guazzo’s lifelong interest 
paroemiology colored and enriched the stream proverb-lore 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times the subject Chapter IV, 
which ranges into the seventeenth-century authors Bacon, Row- 
lands, and George Herbert: some fifty Herbert’s outlandish 
proverbs are adapted from the Dialoghi and Conversatione; for 
example, “He that mocks cripple, ought Then 
follows chapters Rich’s pilferings, Guazzo pamphleted, Guazzo 
feminist (including Swetnam’s reaction), Guazzo’s jests and 
their English translations and adaptions, and Guazzo’s third Eng- 
lish translator, William Reymes Reymes 
obscure figure. Only part his rendition the fourth book 
extant Folger manuscript. Lievsay demonstrates that Reymes 
better translator than Young and prints generous extract 
from the former. 
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Lievsay writes with both grace and erudition. all respects, 
from the initial life the excellent index, this model 
interesting, and profitable scholarship. Not the least 
its merits the bibliography and finding list. the jacket rightly 
states, “In this study Stefano Guazzo emerges figure com- 


parable importance Castiglione, Machiavelli, Tasso, and 
Guarini.” 


(243) FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT FROM GASSENDI 
VOLTAIRE Spink. University London: Athlone Press, 
1960. ix, 345 pp. (Distributed England Constable and 
USA Oxford Univ. Press, New York). 


This history that movement intellectual heterodoxy 
which consisted French nationalism and naturalism from Gas- 
sendi significant for the history ideas not just 
France but throughout Europe, including England. For ex- 
ample, for the last half century scholars have been deafened 
the great to-do over the impact the “new science.” But Spink 
his first chapter the intellectual crisis 1619-25 puts his 
finger the real trouble: was not the impact the “new 
few up-to-date writers like Donne exploited 
develop their own theses when proved convenient—but the 
collapse medieval teaching, the inadequacy the new Aristot- 
and naturalism, and the unconvincing nature the new 
science which mattered. The old doctrines were discredited; the 
new ones seemed inadequate, and there was ideological gap, 
general uncertainty. Spink hardly mentions English thought and 
pays attention Donne. But this chapter major im- 
portance for Donne studies nevertheless. For would seem that 
Donne, whose library included more foreign than English works, 
must have written The First Anniversary the consciousness 
that the old ideas and systems were decayed. And consciousness 
their impertinence seems not have been result the impact 
the new science but phenomenon which prepare the 
way for the effort the new science fill the vacuum. 


The volume heavily packed with erudition—so much 
that can little more than suggest its contents. Part Gas- 
sendi and the Libertins ranges over the “Erudite 
(Naudé, Mothe Vayer, the Naturalists” 
(Vanini, Viau); the Ideas Cyrano Bergerac—a bril- 
liant chapter; atheism and political radicalism; “Between Aristotle 
and Epicurus: Emmanuel Maignan” (scale being; the vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and rational souls); Gassendi’s account the 
nature things; Lucretius and the Natural Philosophers (includ- 
ing treatment variety Epicurean poets). 


The second Part, Descartes and the Rationalists, covers na- 
ture without consciousness; the fortunes Descartes; animal 
automatism and its critics; Spinoza, extends into the 
eighteenth century, concluding with versus Pascal.” 


hardly necessary point out that this major con- 
tribution the study French ideas and goes well beyond the 
work Charbonnel, Busson, and Perrens. Its excellence points 
the need for similar syntheses the history English thought, 
particularly for good study where pioneers have barely trod, 
History English Libertinism the Seventeenth Century. Such 
study would range from free thinking Marlowe and Ralegh 
through Lord Herbert Cherbury, Winstanley, Hobbes, and the 
Cavalier sceptics into deism, Mandeville, and the like. 


(244) THE CONTINENTAL MODEL: SELECTED 
FRENCH CRITICAL ESSAYS THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, ENGLISH TRANSLATION, ed. Scott Elledge 
and Donald Schier. Published Carleton College and the Univer- 
sity Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. (British publisher: Oxford 
Univ. Press; Canadian, Thomas Allen, Toronto). 406 pp. $7.75. 

Despite the tremendous influence the French the prac- 
tice and theories English criticism the 17th century access 
the critical works writers like Jean Chapelain, Sarasin, 


and Dominique Bouhours has been difficult for scholars; and even 
those the better known Pierre Corneille, Charles Saint- 
Evremond, Huet, Rapin, Bossu, Bruyére, and Fontenelle 
have not been readily available. Criticism all these writers and 
Georges and Francois Hédelin, abbé d’Aubignac, 
well happily provided the seventeen items which com- 
prise this attractive volume. Eight the translations are modern 
ones Donald Schier from Chapelain, Sarasin, Scudéry, 
Bouhours, and Fontenelle; the rest were made between 1670 and 
1720 Pierre des Maizeaux, Samuel Croxall, Thomas Rymer, 
“W. J.” anonymous “person quality,’ and “several hands.” 
These early renderings are sufficiently close the originals 
convey accurately what Frenchmen were thinking; more important 
for students English, they preserve the English critical vocab- 
ulary and idiom the late seventeenth century. The volume 


therefore valuable only for knowledge English critical 
terminology. 


might expected, the essays treat matters issue 
England: “the epic versus the romance, the question the defini- 
tion genres, especially the romance novel, the pastoral, 
the argument that raged about that vexed word and the 
controversy between the ancients and the moderns. The editors 
furnish essential annotation and brief accounts the writers and 
their place literary history, indicating where they influenced 


English criticism and where discussions that influence are 
found. 


excellent index makes the collection readily useful 
writers essays and articles such subjects Unity Ac- 
tion, Catharsis, Credibility, and the Marvellous. Under WIT, for 
example, the following are included: “sound wit rather than fine”; 
“not best Augustan “inappropriate expression great 
passion”; the bel esprit”; “inseparable from com- 
mon sense”; “requires proper mixture humors”; “national dif- 
ferences in”; “true and false “defined ingenious 
thought”; “distinct from judgment, imagina- 
“naked wit not enough”; and “propriety pastorals.” 


Since the range the contents wide, students fields 
other than criticism will find much interest. Thus historian 
attitudes towards women would find significant Bouhours’ 
doubts that women can beaux esprits and his immediate ad- 
mission that there are exceptions; indeed mentions Cornelia, 
mother the Gracchi; the “illustrious Mary Stuart whose beauty, 
learning, and virtue all Europe Marguerite Valois; 
and two English women, St. Thomas More’s daughter Margaret 


and Elizabeth Tanfield who became the wife Sir Henry Cary, 
first Viscount Falkland. 


Despite the widespread opinion that French critical theory 
the last half the seventeenth century tended toward rules and 
rigidity, ample evidence elasticity apparent: for example, 
Chapelain goes the extreme calling Marino’s works “flaw- 
less” and makes very interesting effort accommodate the 
poem the epic genre non-heroic kind appropriate 
for subject matter which does not include war. 

sum, this product codperation between Professor 
French and Professor English, both department heads, makes 
available texts which influenced writers such Dryden, Dennis, 
Addison, Swift, and Pope and which throw considerable light 
the climates ideas and tastes their period. JMP 


(245) THE BREAKING THE CIRCLE: STUDIES 
THE EFFECT THE “NEW SCIENCE” UPON SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY POETRY, Marjorie Hope Nicolson. Re- 
vised ed. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. $3.75. 


These essays have established themselves great and in- 
fluential scholarship. They are too well known need description 
praise—apart from pointing out that there new preface 
and introduction, expansion the important chapter 
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Donne’s poetry, and discussion the scholarly studies which 
her reinterpretation Donne’s “Anniversary Poems” gave rise. 


Under these circumstances review which takes the excellence 
for granted and suggests few modifications may pertinent. 
Who what shee she the First and Second Anniversaries 
Donne? According Miss Nicolson she real person: rarely 
that person Elizabeth Drury; First Anniversary lines 175-82, 
She the Virgin Mary; but the main she Queen Elizabeth. 
Shee symbol combining memories the pagan Virgo, The 
Virgin Mary, and the Virgin Queen, all woven into the “Idea 
Woman,” symbol beauty, virtue, justice, truth. The trouble with 
this spelling distinction between the real woman (or women) and 
the symbol that not few instances the distinction fits the 
obvious meaning passage very awkwardly: one need only 
read almost any lines find such instances. the other hand, 
the printed text, particularly the Second Anniversary, may not 
correspond exactly Donne’s intention; and may that the 
spellings should changed fit the Nicolsonian contention. 

that may, there perhaps simpler solution the 
identifying she, spell her you will. Donne said that his 
heroine was the Idea Woman. suggest that treated this 
Idea manner somewhat like his treatment the soul his 
Metempsychosis The Progresse the Soule—that underlying 
the Anniversaries concept the Progress the Idea 
Woman, or, rather, the Progress different manifestations ap- 
proximations incarnations that Idea. the course history 
this Idea appeared to, was known man various guises— 
sometimes real woman (the mother Jesus, Queen Elizabeth, 
any and all great and good women, especially virtuous queens and 
figures like the Biblical personified 
deified abstractions (Astraea, Lady Justice, the Virtues, alle- 
gorized Truth, and what might called the idea the Virgin 
Mary, etc.). Since these worldly realizations the supreme Idea 
Woman merge into each other and overlap, the differentiating 
them mechanical spelling hardly important. 

But what Elizabeth Drury? Surely she not ranked 
with the great Virgins and Lady Justice? 

his poems and prose works Donne frequently pays great 
deal attention the final stage thing person, its last 
scene, the last glimmer light, the final glow spark, the 
last ebbing tide. suggest that thought Queen Eliz- 
abeth—or the idea Queen Elizabeth—as the last great mani- 
festation the Idea Woman history. But after her, enough 
remained for one small, last appearance, brief and not con- 
spicuous last scene. The world was almost exhausted, and so, 
sense, was the stock that she which was its virtue and gave 
form. the Idea Woman made its final bow human his- 
tory Elizabeth Drury. Previously the Idea had been known 
(only part, course) the great queens and virgins and 
feminine abstract and allegorical figures. its last, diminished 
was manifested the young and brief-lived 
daughter the Drurys. Her passing marked the final passage 
the Idea from man’s world, though Donne was left trumpet her 
memory and proclaim the great Idea which she was tiny, 
final spark. 

second matter treated Miss Nicolson may also re- 
considered. She pays great deal attention the impact 
the new science, particularly its allegedly upsetting impact. 
But she probably overemphasizes it. What was important was the 
collapse medieval teaching and the Renaissance science 
astronomers and alchemists: their deficiencies were apparent be- 
fore there was much “new science” available replace them. Men 
were already increasingly aware the baffling variety human 
opinions, the unreliability the senses, and the vacillations 
human reason. The old systems ideas were already pretty de- 
crepit; and Galileo produced what seemed evidence that 
decay extended above the moon, was surely, best, but just 
another possible confirmation what was already obvious, that 
truths, other than those faith, were hard come by. 


Moreover, whether decay extended above the moon not, 
evident this earth; and for men oppressed awareness 
this world’s uncertainties, one aspect the new science offered 
assurance rather than upset. Italian naturalism, which trace- 
able back into the sixteenth century, offered belief that nature’s 
operations are regular and unvarying and could lead men per- 
ceive that what seemed decay was orderly and part 
process old the world which also involved renewal. 

any case there was providence, and whether the circle was 
broken not, was still operative; and the decay above the 
moon did not extend into the Kingdom Heaven. God was still 
His heaven; the larger scheme, all was well even decay- 
ing world. All coherence was not really gone. And Donne alleged 
that was, did because was functional his revamping 
the ancient contemptu mundi theme. 


(246) SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS JACOB BOEHME. With Introductory Essay UN- 
AND FREEDOM Nicclas Berdyaev. Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks: University Michigan Press, 1958. xli, 208 pp. 

According Berdyaev, “Boehme’s importance for Christian 
philosophy and Christian theosophy lies his efforts break, 
his vision, the powerful hold Greco-Latin thought upon the 
Christian conscience, and his penetration the first mystery 
life which the thought antiquity concealed.” His “singularity 
lies his seeing the Unground, the dark principle, within God 
rather than perceiving the principle freedom noth- 
ingness, the on, outside Such statements are prob- 
ably more difficult understand than the writings the great 
mystic, Boehme, himself. His ideas are hard grasp chiefly be- 
cause, Yeats, lacked adequate system and terminology 
which couch them and had rely the old bottles—al- 
chemical terms, and the like—to contain his new wine. But his 
ideas had important influence English thought, probably 
Henry Vane, almost certainly Peter Sterry and the Cambridge 
Platonists, and assuredly William Law. 
century English translations which they used leave good deal 
desired. John Rolleston Earle’s rendering, printed here, 
markedly superior. The volume contains Six Points; 
Mystical Points; and the Earthly and Heavenly Mystery. 
They were written 1620-22, but Boehme’s writings were little 
known England before 1650. 


(247) PHILOSOPHIC CLASSICS, BACON KANT: 
BASIC TEXTS, ed. with prefaces Walter Kaufmann. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. xx, 584 pp. $9.25. 

These large and well printed pages contain generous selec- 
tions from Bacon’s Great Instauration and Novum Organum; 
Hobbes, Leviathan; Spinoza, Ethics; Locke Human Under- 
standing; Malebranche, Meditations and Truth: and from 
the works Berkeley, Hume, and Kant; well Descartes, 
Meditations (complete) with Hobbes’ Objections and Descartes’ 
Replies; and Leibniz, Monadology, The Principles Nature and 
Grace, and his own abridgement Theodicy (all three com- 
plete). The texts and translations are sound ones; the prefaces, 
though brief, are packed with essential information and insights. 
The best introduction philosophy read the great philosoph- 
ers: Kaufman admirably and compactly makes available ten 
the greatest them. The previously untranslated material from 
Malebranche particularly HQs 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADDENDA 


SOME RECENT BOOKS REVIEWED FUTURE 
ISSUES. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA: MODERN ESSAYS CRIT- 
ICISM, ed. Ralph Kaufmann. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1961. (Galaxy Book $2.25); essays general aspects 
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drama, Lyly, Kyd, Marlowe, Marston, Chapman, Jonson, Middle- 
ton, Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, etc. 


Wilson, Craig, Knight, Empson, Battenhouse, Heffner, Ornstein, 
Price, Eliot, etc. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES, ed. Bluestone and 
Rabkin. Prentice-Hall, 1961, $3.50 (paper). Essays Preston, 
Lyly, Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Jonson, Webster, Tourneur, Ford, 
Shirley, etc. Spivack, Farnham, Levin, Gillet, Snuggs, Spencer, 
Bradbrook, Holzknecht, Leech, Bowers, etc. 


THREE BOOKS FISHING (by Jan Dubravius, Ger- 
vase Markham, Thomas Barker) associated with Walton’s. Introd., 


Milton French. Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles Re- 
prints, 1962. $7.50. 


GIBSON AND MAX PATRICK” included Section IX, 
pages 291-412 ST. THOMAS MORE: PRELIMINARY BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY HIS WORKS AND MOREANA THE 
YEAR 1750. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. xxii, 499 
pp. $12.50. All known utopias and dystopias written between 1500 
and 1750 European languages are listed and the contents and 
nature each them described. This the most comprehen- 
sive account seventeenth-century utopias ever printed. will 
reviewed future issue SCN. 


LITTLE-KNOWN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOOL. New York 
Library has acquired microfilm index title (with 
author index) the Registers the Company from 
April 1710 December 1773. This listing some 4,000 
titles was printed 1910 but seems extant only the 


Bodleian Library’s copy. not listed standard guides ref- 
erence books. 


MISCELLANEOUS BRIEF NOTICES RECENT BOOKS 

THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Vol. 
THE ASCENDENCY FRANCE, 1648-88. 631 Cambridge 
University Press (England), 1961:—Complements rather than 
supplants the older series; puts less emphasis England; uses 
the method structural analysis comparatively, with the result 
that conventional historical themes are sometimes hard follow, 
though many new insights and points view make the work 
major value, despite some repetitiveness. 


THE PURITANS AND THE CHURCH COURTS THE 
DIOCESE YORK, 1560-1642, Ronald Marchant. Long- 
mans’ 330p, based the records ecclesiastical 
courts, this valuable history shows how puritanism emerged from 
Protestantism Yorkshire, reveals how benevolent the hierarchy 
was Puritans, even the Pilgrim Fathers, until they began lur- 
ing laymen from the Church, and notes, inter alia, the existence 
puritan clergymen who were royalists and were ejected from 
their livings during the Civil War period. The short biographies 
puritan clergymen are useful. For literary students the work 


very important for the light which throws the religious 
background which Marvell grew. 


THE PLANNING THE ELIZABETHAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE, Pevsner. (Inaugural lecture Birbeck Col- 
lege). London: Birbeck College, 1961. 6d, paper:—Surveys the 
revolutionary change the century 1620 from haphazard 


grouping around hall the symmetrically planned house de- 
signed Inigo Jones. 


THE CONTROVERSY THE COMETS 1618, Gali- 
leo al. Trans. Drake and O’Malley. Pennsylvania University 
Press:—The main works, entire and English, Galileo’s dis- 
pute with the Jesuits over the three comets 1618. 


FIVE HEROIC PLAYS, ed. Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1961. World’s Classics 576, $2.75, contains Boyle Mustapha, 
Settle’s Empress Morocco, Crowne’s Destruction Jerusalem, 
II; Lee’s Sophonisba; and Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe, all acted 1665-7. 


St. John O’Neil, CASTLES AND CANNON. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1961, $4.80. study artillery fortifications 


THE PIETY JEREMY TAYLOR, Trevor Hughes. 
Macmillan, 1961. 


STRUCTURAL FORMS THE FRENCH THEATER 
1500-1700, Darnell Roaten. Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1961. 


SUFFOLK AND THE GREAT REBELLION, 1640-60, ed. 
Alan Everitt. Suffolk Records Society, 1961: annual subscription 
from the Manchester papers and Public Record 
Office orders show how the Earl Manchester established the 
authority the Suffolk and Eastern Association and maintain 
even when was superseded Fairfax and the New Model— 


with the help Puritan gentry who had previously helped rule 
Suffolk and continued so. 


TOLERATION AND REFORMATION, Joseph Lecler, 
trans. Westrow. Longmans, vols. 1961:—This exhaustive 
history toleration sixteenth and seventeenth-century Europe 


—including England—was favorably reviewed SCN shortly 
after appeared French 1955. 


THE REAL FRANCIS BACON, Bryan Bevan. London: 
Centaur Press, 1960, 25s:—A sober biography and defense 
Bacon based mainly standard material. 


leigh. Oxford University Press, excellent ac- 


count the seventeenth-century’s gradual achievement Presby- 
terian church government, culminating 1690. 


THE METAPHYSICAL POETS, ed. Helen Gardner. Oxford 


Univ. Press, 1961, $4.25:—A hardcover edition the anthology 
familiar paper the Penguin series. 


RECUSANT BOOKS AMERICA 1640-1700, Lois 


Byrns. New York: Peter Kavanagh Hand-Press (282 29th St.). 
pp. $20. 


This limited edition continues the same author’s Recusant 
Books America 1559-1640 and consists 700 entries which list 
some the recusant books held some American Libraries. 
neither volume the term “recusant books’’ defined, but seems 
mean “books English by, translated by, Roman Cath- 
olics.” Thus work Pope Alexander VIII and St. Augustine are 
included. But the listings are means complete; for example, 
mention made holdings General Theological Seminary, 
New York; St. Louis. Christopher Milton’s State Church 
Affairs Great Britain, 1687, omitted although there are 
copies Union Theological, the University Illinois, and other 
American libraries. The first and second editions John Austin’s 
Christian Moderator are duly given, with their location Union 
Theological, but without indication that the text that the 
first part only; and the second part obscurely entered “An- 
other edition. 1652.” The next line records “Another edition. Third 
part. 1652,” although not edition but the first one 
the third part mentioned; and any case its date was 
1653. One item only given for Theodorus Amydenus, but the 
Library Company Philadelphia (never mentioned) holds not 
only but two other works him well number other 
unmentioned recusant works. The contents the Chwalibog Col- 
lection the University Wisconsin Library, though outstand- 
ingly rich recusant works, are totally ignored. short, these 


listings, though useful far they go, are limited and can 
relied only tentatively. 


NEO-LATIN NEWS 


Vol. VII No. Jointly with SCN, $1.50 year; $5.25 for five 
years, payable Max Patrick, English Department, New York 
University, New York 


EDITED PAUL BLACKFORD, Western Illinois, and 
LAWRENCE RYAN, Stanford. ASSOCIATE EDITORS: ROB- 
ERT AYERS, Georgetown; PHILIP DAMON, Ohio State; ROB- 
ERT LORDI, Notre Dame, JAMES NAIDEN, Lakeside School; 
MAX PATRICK, New York University, and RICHARD 
SCHOECK, Notre Dame. PUBLICATION NLN ASSISTED 
GRANT FROM STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


(N42) THE DIDASCALICON HUGH ST. VICTOR, 
trans. Jerome Taylor (New York and London: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961). Columbia Records Civilization: Sources and 
Studies LXIV. xii 254 pp. $6.00. Professor Taylor’s the first 
complete English translation one the most important Med- 
ieval works the didascalic tradition, for Hugh St. Victor 
(1096/7-1141) provided his treatise (written the late 1120’s) 
classification and ordering all the studies, which regards 
twenty-nine number, occupying the entire range human 
wisdom. managed, further, bring the new and daring scien- 
and philosophical thought into harmony with orthodox re- 
ligion, contrast with the followers Abelard, who remained 
suspect heterodoxy. Hugh’s treatise, kind key the 
Victorine corpus” which established him the first master the 
famous school educational theory and scriptural interpretation 
the Abbey St. Victor Paris, shows him once 
Augustinian and Aristotelian. His synthesis pointed the way 
for, his book became source ideas and references for, such 
diverse successors John Salisbury, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, and Vincent Beauvais. 


Formerly printed tract seven books because the editio 
princeps (Strasbourg?, ante 1478) included Book Seven the 
work tribus diebus, the Didascalicon reality contains six 
books, developing order the sciences and arts that constitute 
the range human creative endeavor. Book One the sciences 
are classified, following the Aristotelian rather than the Platonic 
Augustinian scheme, into the theoretical, practical, mechanical, 
and logical. Last discussed, because last-discovered point 
time, are the logical, which nevertheless supply the “indispensible 
[sic] means assuring clear and true conclusions the other 
three.” The entire complex the arts must pursued man- 
ner scientifically ordered accord with human psychology, “as 
means both relieving the physical weaknesses earthly life 
and restoring that union with the divine Wisdom for which 
man was made.” not surprising, therefore, that all the arts, 
theoretical, practical, mechanical, are seen subserving the end 
making man fit for the highest human occupations; namely, 
the proper exegesis Sacred Scripture. 


Scholars working Neo-Latin language and literature will 
welcome this translation, which based the critical text 
Brother Charles Buttimer (Catholic University America Press, 
1939). valuable lexicographically because such qualities 
Hugh’s penchant for etymologies. One fascinating example for 
the student bibliographical terminology the sixteenth chap- 
ter Book IV, “Some etymologies Things Pertaining Read- 
ing,” with its derivations such terms codex, volumen, liber, 
charta, and forth. The historical importance the treatise 
during the modern Latin well the Medieval period at- 
tested the number fairly late manuscripts among the approx- 
imately one hundred still extant, and the ten printed Renais- 
sance editions, from the editio princeps the 1470’s the Vic- 
torine edition the Opera Omnia (Rouen, 1648). The reader will 
find the Didascalicon fruitful source information about many 


Medieval beliefs and habits mind that survived well into the 
Renaissance, and Professor Taylor thanked for making 
available readable translation useful and ex- 
tensive notes. Among things still remaining done, from the 
point view the student post-Medieval Latin, trace 
the infiuence Hugh’s scheme the arts, scientific speculations, 
and terminology into the Latin thought and writing the age 
humanism. This English version, along with the Buttimer text, 
far superior that appearing Migne’s PL, CLXXVI, make 
easier now for such study undertaken. LVR 


(N43) “The Priority the Montecassino Passion 
Sticca, Latomus, XXX (April-June 1961), 381-391. Although first 
Cassinae, the Montecassino Passion Play still relatively 
unknown. Its importance lies its being century older than 
any other western Passion Play yet known.” paleographical 
evidence, Sticca establishes its “terminus quem—around 1160.” 
The Montecassino text incomplete: its twelve scenes, which 
digests records events from Judas’ bargain the Cruci- 
and the Planetus the Virgin Mary. Latomus, XXX 


(July-September, 1961), 568-574, reprints the relatively 
inaccessible text. 


(N44) New Francesco Colonna,” Roberto Weiss, 
ian Studies, XVI (1961), 79-83. New interest and new as- 
sessment Colonna are due two recent studies: Mitchell, 
“Archeology and Romance Renaissance Italy” (See Item N45-d 
below) and Casella and Pozzi, Francesco Colonna- 
Biografia Opere vols., Padova, 1959). The latter has proved 
beyond doubt that Colonna really the author the Hypneroto- 
Poliphili, but not, Weiss’ opinion, that also the 
author the Somnium Delphili. PWB 


(N45) Italian Renaissance Studies, Tribute the Late 
Cecilia Ady, ed. Jacob. New York: Barnes Noble, Inc., 
1960. 507 pp. This Festscrift for Professor Ady contains among 
other essays distinguished British students the Italian Re- 
naissance four particular which merit our attention here: 


(a) “Italian Humanism Western Europe: 1460-1520,” 
Roberto Weiss. Acknowledging that “Humanism was not re- 
main Italian monopoly for very long,” Weiss concerns himself 
not only with the avenues which Italian humanism traveled 
into Western Europe, but also with those forces which caused 
become naturalized France 1520 and which promoted 
translatio England, the Low Countries, the German 
world, Spain, and Portugal. Those forces were, chiefly, the hu- 
manist rhetoric, the knowledge Greek, its philological and 
philosophical interests, and the foundations which laid for 
studies and antiquarian pursuits. 


(b) “Latin Verse the High Renaissance,” John Spar- 
row. Undaunted the sheer bulk Renaissance Latin verse 
(which nevertheless acknowledges and describes), and aware 
the fact that “no one has attempted for this great body 
verse what Manitius and more recently Raby have 
done for the Latin verse the Middle Ages—to trace its history 
and analyze its component strains, estimate its worth poetry 
grew,” Sparrow first gives his attention this essay the ques- 
tion whether the humanist use Latin produced artificial 
poetry whether the other conventions Renaissance Latin 
verse—such its habit mixing “the ancient and the modern, 
the pagan and the Christian, the classical and the 
detracts from the quality that verse which the sifting time 
has determined the best. then scrutinizes closely partic- 
ular poems Politian’s “Et merito: quis enim tantum perferre 
dolorem?” Zanchi’s “Tumulus Andreae Naugerii, Pontano’s “De 
Palma Brundusina Hydruntina, and Sannazaro’s “De Partu 
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and concludes that among “an innumerable host 
versifiers” there were “not few who were truly poets.” 


(c) “An Italian Astrologer the Court Henry VII,” 
Armstrong. The Italian Renaissance exported not only 
historians and artists England, but astrologers well. Among 
these was one William Parron (Gulielmus Parronus Placentius), 
who, “judging his literary remains [was] the most successful 
astrologer England Henry VII’s reign.” His astrorum 
fatali, well his Anni Pronosticon and his Liber 
optimo fato Henrici Eboraci ducis optimorum ipsius parentum 


reflect the intellectual, social, and political currents the last 
decade the fifteenth century. 


(d) “Archeology and Romance Renaissance Italy,” 
Charles Mitchell. Dealing chiefly with Francesco Colonna’s Hyp- 
nerotomachia Plifili, which calls “in many respects the perfect 
flower and consummation fifteenth-century antiquarian scholar- 
Mitchell gives detailed analysis Colonna’s work, its 
plot, its sources, and its language. Above all, Mitchell gives at- 
tention Colonna’s antiquarian archetype, Cyriac Ancona. 
Cyriac’s zest for antiquity, his goliardic style, and his desire 
recreate, even false epigraphs, “an antiquity the are 
all part Colonna’s inspiration for his romance. PWB 


(N46) “Some Political Theory Tracts the Barberini Col- 
lection,” (Concluded), Daly, (1961), 88- 
95. The concluding part this article, begun 
(February, 1961), pp. 28-30, gives brief analyses twenty-two 
additional tracts political theory from among the first 2,100 
codices the Vatican Barberini materials. While some were writ- 
ten early the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, most 
these Latin treatises date from the seventeenth century. num- 
ber deal with the temporal authority the papacy with politi- 
relationships between the Holy See and the secular powers. 
Included the list thirty-three titles appended the article 
are tracts Cardinal Bellarmine, Tommaso Campanella, Cardi- 


nal Juan Torquemada, Francesco Patrizio, Pope Urban VIII, 
and possibly Francisco Suarez. LVR 


(N47) “Les manuscrits comput des bibliothéques d’Ut- 
recht,” Cordiolani, Scriptorium, (1961), 76-85. Cordio- 
lani describes three manuscripts from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries for computing the ecclesiastical calendar. Two are the 
university library—Nos. (292) and 618 
taining respectively the texts John Erfurt’s Computus 
chirometralis and Alexander Villa Dei’s Massa compoti. The 


third, No. the Archiepiscopal Museum, contains two astron- 
omical figures and some notes Dutch. LVR 


(N48) propos des trois premiéres grammaires latines 
Pomponio Leto,” José Ruysschaert, Scriptorium, (1961), 
68-75. Three manuscripts containing grammatical works Julius 
Pomponius Leto, recently identified Professor Kristeller, have 
enabled Ruysschaert date more accurately the period Pom- 
ponius’ activity the Roman Academy grammarian. Though 
Zabughin, his Giulio Pomponio Leto. Saggio critico (Rome, 
1912), placed this activity between 1479 and 1484, after Pom- 
ponius’ imprisonment Castel Sant’Angelo, the manuscripts 
establish fairly certainly that all three grammars, the Romulus, 
the Fabius, and work dedicated the papal official Giovanni 
Mazancolli, were composed early 1467. Thus, the beginning 
Pomponius’ career humanistic grammarian note may 
confidently set more than decade earlier than the initial date 
given Zabughin. The manuscripts, means which Ruyss- 
chaert has confirmed his own earlier conjectures are MSS. Mar- 
ciana Lat. XIV. 109 (Romulus), Berlin Lat. 140 (Fabius), and 
Biblioteca Communale Terni (to Mazancolli.) LVR 


(N49) Newly Found Latin Poems Leonardo 
Montagna,” Roberto Weiss, Italian Studies, (1960), 26-35. 
Though two collections Latin poems Montagna, Veronese hu- 
manist, were proved extant Biadego, Dorez, and Fatini, 
they had not been located. Now the locations mss. both col- 
lections are known: the first, volume dedicated Pope Paul II, 
Cesena the Biblioteca Malatestiana and has already been 
described Muccioli and Zozzeri; the other, dedicated Mon- 


tagna’s patron, Lorenzo Zane, now the Vatican Library, Ms. 
77. described here. PWB 


(N50) “The Bibliography Latin Manuscripts,” Sesto 
Prete, Scriptorium, (1961), 93-97. Prete’s review explains 
the rationale and method using and appraises the value the 
revised (Fordham University Press, 1960) version Kris- 
teller’s Latin Manuscript Books before 1600. The review noted 
here, contrary our usual practice, because Prete also adds 
twenty-seven useful titles not included the Kristeller survey. 


(N51) “La Poetica Giovanni Pontano,” Francesco Ta- 
teo, Filologia Romanza, (1959), 277-303. This study 
Pontano’s critical opinion they are expressed Actius and 
Antonius, his treatment furor vs. art and his relationship 
ancient orators, especially Cicero and Quintillian. PWB 
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